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OLOFFE  VAN  KORTLANDT's  DREAM 

By  Maxfield  Parrish,  1898 
From  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York  (1900  ed.) 


PREFACE 


AS  RELATED  by  that  sagacious  historian  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
.XA.  and  given  to  the  world  by  Washington  Irving,  Oloffe  Van 
Kortlandt,  before  anyone  ever  thought  of  buying  Manhattan  from 
the  Indians,  was  cruising  New  York  waters  with  a  crew  of  Dutch 
comrades  from  Communipaw — a  settlement  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  bav — looking  for  a  likely  site  to  found  the  future  city,  when 
he  and  his  fat  sailors  were  shipwrecked  at  a  spot  now  occupied  by 
Battery  Park.  After  satisfying  his  prodigious  hunger,  Oloffe  sank 
down  under  a  tree  to  snooze. 

And  the  sage  Oloffe  dreamed  a  dream, — and  lo,  the  good  St.  Nicholas  came 
riding  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  in  that  self-same  wagon  wherein  he  brings  his 
yearly  presents  to  children,  and  he  descended  hard  by  where  the  heroes  of  Com- 
munipaw had  made  their  late  repast.  And  he  lit  his  pipe  by  the  fire,  and  sat  himself 
down  and  smoked;  and  as  he  smoked,  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  ascended  into  the 
air  and  spread  like  a  cloud  overhead.  And  Oloffe  bethought  him,  and  he  hastened 
and  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  saw  that  the  smoke  spread 
over  a  great  extent  of  country;  and  as  he  considered  it  more  attentively,  he  fancied 
that  the  great  volume  of  smoke  assumed  a  great  variety  of  marvelous  forms,  where 
in  dim  obscurity  he  saw  shadowed  out  palaces  and  domes  and  lofty  spires,  all  of 
which  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then  faded  away,  until  the  whole  rolled  off,  and 
nothing  but  the  green  woods  were  left.  And  when  St.  Nicholas  had  smoked  his  pipe, 
he  twisted  it  in  his  hatband,  and  laving  his  finger  beside  his  nose,  gave  the  astonished 
Van  Kortlandt  a  very  significant  look;  then,  mounting  his  wagon,  he  returned  over 
the  treetops  and  disappeared. 

And  that  is  why,  according  to  Irving's  Knickerbocker,  Manhattan 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  settlement.  If  Oloffe  the  Dreamer  could 
come  back  to  the  World  Capital  which  he  knew  as  the  little  Dutch 
village  of  New  Amsterdam,  he  would  be  amazed  that  the  realitv  so 
far  surpasses  his  wildest  dream  of  the  future  city.  It  is  both  amusing 
and  instructive  for  us  to  look  down  one  of  our  modern  canyons  where 
the  world's  business  is  transacted  and,  on  the  same  page,  to  see  what 
that  very  view  was  like  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  These 
contrasts  have  been  made  possible  for  your  pleasure  by  the  use  of  a 
selection  of  the  precious  paintings  and  drawings  from  our  collections 
and  of  the  superb  recent  pictures  made  by  our  official  photographer, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Miller,  all  given  historical  meaning  by  the  com- 
mentary of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wall,  Jr.,  our  Assistant  Director. 


R.  W.  G.  Vail,  Director 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  IN  1626 


THE  earliest  view  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island  shown 
here  depicts  New  Amsterdam  as  it  looked  soon  after  its  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians.  The  origin  of  the  illustration  is  not  definitely 
established.  It  was  first  published  in  1 65 1 ,  but  shows  the  town  at 
the  earlier  date.  The  Fort  in  the  old  print  has  five  bastions  whereas, 
when  completed  about  1628,  it  had  only  four,  so  the  view  would 
appear  to  be  one  sent  to  Holland  for  information  as  to  what  was 
contemplated  rather  than  finally  built.  The  windmill  stood  at  what 
is  now  Battery  Place  and  Greenwich  Street. 

The  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  for  a  value  of  twenty-four 
dollars  is  a  fact  well  known,  yet  any  picture  representing  the  pur- 
chase is  entirely  imaginary  and  many  varying  ones  could  be  drawn, 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  artist.  The  whole  story  of  this 
transaction  is  contained  in  a  few  words  written  in  1626  as  follows: 
"They  have  bought  the  island  Manhattes  from  the  wild  men 
for  the  value  of  sixty  guilders." 
This  statement  in  a  letter  of  November  5,  1626,  is  all  that  is  known 
about  the  purchase.  Just  where  it  took  place,  who  was  present,  and 
what  was  given  in  the  value  of  sixty  guilders  or  twenty-four  dollars, 
is  still  unknown. 

The  picture  opposite  was  engraved  and  printed  in  reverse  in  the 
Dutch  book:  Beschrijvinghe  van  Virginia,  Nieuzv  N ederlandt,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  by  Joost  Hartgers,  1651. 
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NEW  AMSTERDAM  IN  1650 


THIS  view  shows  the  city  when  the  population  was  less  than  one 
thousand  and  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan was  first  settled.  In  1643  it  was  recorded  that  eighteen  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  New  Amsterdam,  indicating  that  New  York 
was  always  a  cosmopolitan  city. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  original  drawings  of  the  town  and  was 
drawn  on  the  ship  Lydia  by  Laurens  Block,  son  of  Herman,  in  the 
year  1650.  It  shows  primarily  the  Fort  which  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Custom  House  facing  Bowling  Green.  Within  the  Fort 
the  first  Dutch  Church  was  built  in  1642  which  is  today  represented 
by  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral edifices.  To  the  left,  the  windmill  referred  to  in  the  previous 
view  is  again  shown.  Rising  above  the  cluster  of  houses  beneath 
the  Fort  is  a  crane  or  hoist.  The  view  depicts  the  town  as  far  north 
as  Coenties  Slip  at  Pearl  Street. 

The  photograph  beneath  is  a  modern  view  of  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  shows  the  dwarfed  Aquarium,  formerly  Castle 
Garden,  and  originally  Fort  Clinton,  completed  in  181 1  to  defend 
New  York  City  in  the  threatening  War  of  1812.  Within  a  century 
and  a  quarter  the  engineering  skill  of  the  people  had  developed  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world,  till  today  the  noble  array  of  skyscrapers 
looks  down  upon  this  cherished  landmark  like  giants  upon  a  pygmy 
— a  truly  stirring  contrast  created  in  little  more  than  a  century. 
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A  SOUTHEAST  PROSPECT  OF  NEW  YORK,  1756-1761 


THIS  original  view  by  an  unknown  artist,  measuring  371/?  by  60 
inches,  is  the  largest  oil  painting  of  colonial  New  York  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  shows  present  Pearl  Street  as  then  bounding  the 
waterfront.  The  several  slips  for  docking  ships  as  shown  in  the  paint- 
ing are  today  filled  in,  resulting  in  the  extension  of  the  shore  line 
into  the  river  from  Water  Street  to  the  present  South  Street. 

The  ships  in  the  foreground  belonged  to  one  or  another  of  the 
several  British  naval  or  privateer  fleets  which  harbored  in  New  York 
waters  at  different  times  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  the  ships  to  be  those  referred  to  in  The  New- 
York  Mercury  of  August  2,  1756,  as  then  being  fitted  out  as  pri- 
vateers, although  the  presence  of  a  French  prize  (extreme  left) 
points  rather  to  the  fleet  of  privateers  described  in  The  New-York 
Gazette;  or  the  Weekly  Post-Boy  of  May  30,  1757,  as  having  just 
returned  from  a  cruise  with  five  French  prizes.  But  several  other 
British  fleets  of  the  period  might  equally  well  fit  the  one  pictured. 
Stokes  identifies  it  as  probably  the  fleet  "of  a  hundred  sail  which, 
on  November  19,  1761,  left  the  Hook  for  Martinique  on  a  secret 
expedition  under  the  command  of  General  Monckton." 

The  steeples  showing  on  the  skyline  are,  left  to  right,  those  of 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  on  Garden  Street  (now  Exchange  Place),  the 
Lutheran  Church  on  Broadway,  Trinity  Church,  City  Hall,  the 
French  Church,  and  the  New  Dutch  Church. 

The  modern  view  of  this  same  location  was  photographed  from 
the  roof  of  the  Hotel  Bossert,  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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NEW  YORK,  1793,  FROM  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 
SHOWING  THE  BATTERY  TO  TRINITY  CHURCH 


THIS  excellent  picture  was  drawn  by  Archibald  Robertson  from 
the  French  man-of-war  Jupiter  and  shows  the  fore-part  of  her 
sister  ship,  probably  the  Ambuscade,  while  anchored  with  a  French 
fleet  in  the  harbor,  August  2  to  October  7,  1793.  This  was  during 
the  ambassadorship  of  Citizen  Genet,  whose  indiscreet  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  French  Revolution  resulted  in  his  replacement  and 
helped  to  crystallize  the  enmity  of  the  Federalists  to  the  French 
cause.  Several  well-known  buildings  are  clearly  shown.  The  so-called 
Churn  with  flagstaff  was  erected  about  1790  and  taken  down  in 
1809.  The  Government  House  (under  the  bowsprit)  was  erected 
in  1790  to  be  a  home  for  President  George  Washington,  but  not 
used  by  him  because  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  that 
same  year.  Trinity  Church  is  seen  to  the  left  through  the  ship's 

rigg'ng- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  ( although  too  small  to  see  in  the  repro- 
duction) that  the  flag  has  fifteen  stripes.  Although  this  flag  was  not 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  flown  until  after  May  1,  1795,  it  was 
unofficially  used  after  Kentucky  was  admitted  as  the  fifteenth  state 
in  1792.  The  small  rowboat  beneath  the  flagstaff  marks  the  approxi- 
mate location  of  the  later  Aquarium  building. 

The  lower  picture  is  a  photograph  of  the  same  area  as  it  presently 
appears  from  the  ferry  slip  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
Jersey  City.  The  Custom  House,  shown  in  the  right  center,  marks 
the  site  of  the  former  Government  House. 
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THE  CITY  AND  HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK  TAKEN 
FROM  MOUNT  PITT,  1794 


THIS  charming  scene  was  executed  by  Charles  B.  J.  F.  de  Saint 
Memin,  whose  original  pencil  drawing  from  which  this  engrav- 
ing was  made  is  also  in  The  New- York  Historical  Society's  collec- 
tion. The  elevated  plateau,  known  as  Mount  Pitt,  seen  in  the 
foreground  as  quiet  farming  land,  is  today  the  seat  of  the  intersection 
of  Clinton  and  Grand  Streets.  The  view  looks  southeast.  Part  of  the 
East  River  and  Bay  of  New  York  are  shown,  with  Long  Island  in 
the  distance.  The  city  is  widest  from  East  River  to  Hudson  River 
at  Grand  Street  so  that  one  sees  in  the  picture  the  built-up  portion 
of  Manhattan  to  the  right  with  its  church  spires  and  more  densely 
built  houses.  The  subsequent  grading  of  Manhattan  Island  leveled 
Mount  Pitt. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  intersection  of  Clinton  and  Grand 
Streets  as  it  looks  today.  One  should  note  the  curve  in  the  road  in 
both  pictures. 

The  original  topography  of  Manhattan  Island  had  many  hills, 
some  of  which  rose  a  hundred  feet  above  present  levels.  It  was  not 
until  1 807  that  the  need  to  plan  and  lay  out  the  growing  city  brought 
the  appointment  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  of 
three  commissioners  to  report  on  a  plan.  In  181 1  they  made  their 
report  and  issued  a  large  map  which  depicted  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  the  city  north  of  Houston  Street,  substantially  as  we  know  the 
city  today.  The  cutting  and  grading,  however,  developed  only  as 
the  need  arose  to  extend  the  streets  and  as  the  city  grew. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  1797 


THE  original  watercolor  drawing  here  reproduced  was  made  bv 
C.  Milbourne.  This  structure,  begun  in  1790,  was  designed  to 
serve  as  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  before 
it  was  completed,  the  seat  of  the  Government  was  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia. Government  House  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bowling 
Green  (the  railing  of  which  appears  at  the  left)  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  the  U.  S.  Custom  House.  It  faced  the  north,  and  to  the  west 
was  located  Battery  Park.  The  Government  House  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Fort,  shown  in  the  1626  view. 

Upon  its  completion  in  1791,  Government  House  was  used  until 
1797  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
During  1798  it  was  leased  as  a  tavern  and  from  1799  to  1815,  when 
it  was  taken  down,  it  was  used  as  the  Custom  House,  and  during  the 
last  half  dozen  years  of  its  life  also  housed  The  New- York  Historical 
Society.  It  was  a  very  elegant  structure  in  its  day.  Note  the  cows 
reclining  in  the  approach  to  the  building.  It  was  quite  usual  for 
animals  to  run  at  large  at  this  time  in  New  York. 

The  present  Custom  House  occupies  the  site  today,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  picture  beneath.  Bowling  Green  is  hidden  by  No.  1  Broadway, 
the  building  on  the  left. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Government  House  in  1815  the  site 
was  used  for  a  row  of  private  dwellings,  when  Batterv  Park  was  the 
principal  promenade  of  the  city.  In  later  years  these  buildings  were 
known  as  Steamship  Row,  since  thev  housed  the  offices  of  the 
several  steamship  companies.  The  site  again  became  Federal  prop- 
erty in  1899  and  the  present  Custom  House  building  was  erected  in 
1900-1901. 


BROAD  STREET  AND  FEDERAL  HALL,  1797 


THIS  lithograph,  taken  from  an  original  watercolor  drawing  by 
John  J.  Holland,  is  the  only  known  contemporary  view  looking 
north  on  Broad  Street  to  Federal  Hall  in  the  18th  century.  Federal 
Hall,  which  is  shown  in  this  view  at  the  head  of  the  street,  was 
originally  erected  in  1700  as  the  City  Hall.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  national  government,  it  was  remodelled  in  time  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  Washington  on  April  30,  1789,  and  was  used  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States.  After 
the  Government  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  the  building  was 
used  for  various  purposes,  including  the  meeting  place  for  various 
societies.  The  New- York  Historical  Society  was  founded  here  in 
1804.  The  edifice  was  finally  demolished  in  1812  because  it  did  not 
conform  with  the  building  line  and  extended  too  far  into  the  street. 

The  weathercock  pictured  on  the  title  page  may  quite  possibly 
have  come  from  this  structure.  Although  its  traditional  pedigree  has 
it  originating  on  the  old  Stadt  Huys  (New  York's  first  City  Hall, 
1653-1699)  and  later  gracing  the"Sunnyside"  of  Washington  Irving, 
who  presented  it  in  1848  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  which  in  turn 
deposited  it  with  this  Society,  Stokes,  in  his  Iconography  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  thinks  it  "more  likely  that  the  weathervane  really 
belonged  to  the  later  Federal  Hall  .  .  .  which  we  know  from  sev- 
eral contemporary  pictures  had  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock." 
The  weathercock  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  New- York  Historical 
Society. 

The  cupola  which  shows  above  the  gable  of  the  tall  house  on  the 
left  side  of  Broad  Street  is  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wall 
Street,  erected  in  1719  and  demolished  in  1844.  St.  Paul's  steeple  is 
shown  to  the  right  of  it.  The  little  street  running  out  from  Broad 
Street  on  the  extreme  left  is  Exchange  Place,  then  called  Garden 
Street. 

The  view  below  shows  the  street  as  it  looks  today.  The  sub- 
Treasury  building  occupies  the  site  of  Federal  Hall,  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  and  to  the  left  on  Broad  Street  is  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 
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WALL  STREET  AND  CITY  HALL,  1798 


ARCHIBALD  Robertson's  original  watercolor  view  shows  "Old 
jfj\.  Town  Hall"  or  Federal  Hall  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  Streets.  Information  concerning  this  building  may  be 
found  on  page  17. 

The  Trinity  Church  edifice  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street  on  Broad- 
way in  Robertson's  view  is  the  second  on  that  site.  It  was  built  in 
1788  and  demolished  in  1839,  when  the  present  structure  was 
erected,  1841-1846.  The  first  Trinity  Church  edifice  had  been 
erected  on  the  same  site  in  1696,  enlarged  in  1737,  and  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1776  which  burned  the  west  side  of  Broadway  from 
Whitehall  Street  to  the  present  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Fulton  Street. 
This  fire  occurred  while  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  British  Army 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  its  origin  was  never  established,  al- 
though both  the  Americans  and  British  were  accused  of  setting  the 
city  on  fire. 

The  private  coach  seen  at  the  right  was  one  of  thirty-three  such 
coaches  then  in  the  city.  The  New- York  Historical  Society  has  on 
exhibition  the  only  New  York  carriage  of  this  period  which  is  known. 
It  belonged  to  the  Beekman  family  and  was  built  in  1770. 

The  Sub-Treasury  building  (with  the  columns),  which  occupies 
the  Federal  Hall  site  today,  is  illustrated  below.  It  was  built  as  the 
Custom  House  in  1840.  Constructed  of  white  marble,  it  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  its  day  in  the  city. 
In  1863  it  was  converted  into  the  Sub-Treasury.  The  statue  of 
Washington  was  erected  in  1883. 

Today  it  houses  several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  its  basement  and  top  floor  are  occupied  by  the  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Museum,  with  its  exhibition  of  George  Washington  relics 
and  items  relating  to  lower  New  York  City. 
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THE  TONTINE  COFFEE  HOUSE,  ABOUT  1800 


THIS  original  oil  painting  by  Francis  Guy  is  a  view  showing  the 
northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets  with  the  Tontine 
Coffee  House,  most  famous  in  its  day,  appearing  at  the  left.  To  the 
right,  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  may  be  seen  the  masts  of  sailing 
vessels  moored  at  Coffee  House  Slip.  The  Tontine,  erected  in  1793, 
was  a  daily  gathering  place,  especially  between  11  A.M.  and  2  P.M., 
of  captains,  merchants,  and  businessmen.  News  of  the  world  gath- 
ered by  newspapers,  letters,  and  word  of  mouth  from  those  fresh 
from  foreign  ports  was  discussed.  Business  transactions  and  trading 
were  also  carried  on  here.  The  Tontine,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  system  of  ownership  by  shareholders,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  was  finally  demolished  in  1855,  when 
the  last  of  the  shareholders  inherited  the  property. 

The  painting  has  especial  interest  as  it  shows  much  activity  with 
people,  drays,  casks  in  the  street,  and  costumes  of  the  period. 
Below  is  a  view  of  the  site  as  it  looks  today. 

Wall  Street  (perhaps  the  world's  most  famous  thoroughfare)  took 
its  name  from  the  palisade  wall  the  Dutch  built  along  its  northern 
edge  (then  the  uptown  boundary  of  New  Amsterdam)  in  1653,  and 
the  stone  wall  with  which  the  English  replaced  the  palisades  in 
1664.  The  Dutch  referred  to  the  street — in  their  day  hardly  more 
than  a  path — as  "The  Cingel"  (the  circuit),  but  by  1685  Governor 
Dongan's  surveyor  recorded  it  as  the  street  "Commonly  call  Wall 
Street."  The  Dutch  palisades  extended  from  the  East  to  the  North 
Rivers  along  the  present  Wall  Street.  All  the  residents  were  ordered 
to  dig  a  ditch  four  to  five  feet  deep,  into  which  the  oak  palisades 
were  placed  which  walled  off  the  city.  But  the  hogs  which  roamed 
about  often  damaged  the  palisades  which  were  constantly  being 
repaired.  By  1699  the  English  stone  wall,  then  thirty-five  years 
old,  had  fallen  into  decay. 
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WALL  AND  WILLIAM  STREETS,  1800 


A  RCHIBALD  Robertson's  view  of  Wall  Street,  north  side,  east  from 
.ZjX.  William  Street,  shows  this  world-famous  street  in  the  days 
when  it  contained  residences  as  well  as  businesses.  The  three  build- 
ings depicted,  however,  are  the  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York  In- 
surance Company,  and  the  Brancli  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At 
this  period  New  York  had  become  the  first  city  in  the  nation  in 
population  and  commerce.  It  had  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
Bank  of  New  York  still  occupies  the  same  site  at  the  corner  of 
William  Street,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration  below,  and  is  the 
oldest  bank  in  the  city,  having  been  established  in  1784. 

In  1800  Wall  Street  was  the  social  center  of  the  city.  This  charm- 
ing picture  gives  that  atmosphere  of  stability  which  the  street  now 
enjoys  as  the  financial  center  of  the  world.  In  the  center  of  the 
street,  at  William  Street,  stood  the  well-known  statue  of  William 
Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham),  erected  in  1770  by  the  colonists  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  supporting  their  cause  in  the  British  Parliament. 
It  was  removed  in  1788  to  permit  the  leveling  of  the  street  and  the 
armless  and  headless  statue  may  now  be  seen  in  The  New- York 
Historical  Society  on  Central  Park  West. 
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LOOKING  SOUTH  ON  PARK  ROW,  ABOUT  1800 


THIS  is  Archibald  Robertson's  original  watercolor  drawing  of 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  (at  right)  on  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street 
and  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  (center)  which  faced  Beekman 
Street.  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  built  in  1766  (steeple  added  1794),  is  the 
oldest  church  edifice  standing  in  New  York  City.  The  great  fire 
in  New  York  in  1776,  which  destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway  from  Whitehall  Street  to  Fulton  Street,  was 
stopped  as  it  reached  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  There,  people  with  buckets 
of  water  were  stationed  on  the  roof  and  extinguished  the  flames  and 
sparks  which  fell.  To  the  left  is  Nassau  Street,  to  the  right  of  which 
one  sees  the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church  at  Broadway  and  Wall  Street. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  building,  built  in  1766— 1768,  was  de- 
molished in  1856.  The  present  edifice  of  this  church  is  located  at 
91st  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

It  was  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel  that  George  Washington  walked  to 
worship  after  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  time  when  this  section  was  "one  of  the  most  pleasant  walks" 
in  the  city.  His  pew  may  be. seen  today,  as  it  is  kept  as  an  historic 
shrine.  St.  Paul's  Chapel  is  considered  a  classic  of  interior  church 
architecture. 

Below  is  a  view  of  the  same  location  today.  Trinity's  spire  is  now 
obscured  by  the  many  tall  surrounding  buildings.  The  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  standing  in  what  is  now  called  "Printing 
House  Square." 
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BROADWAY  AND  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL,  ABOUT  1812 


THE  watercolor  and  pen  drawing  on  paper  by  William  Strick- 
land is  taken  from  the  foot  of  City  Hall  Park  looking  southwest. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  erected  in  1766,  is  shown  at  the  right.  On  the 
extreme  left  is  the  bookshop  of  John  Scoles,  later  the  site  of  Bar- 
num's  famous  museum.  During  this  period  it  is  recorded  that  a  chain 
was  stretched  across  Broadway  every  Sunday  during  church  serv- 
ices, so  that  traffic  noises  would  not  disturb  those  at  worship  in 
St.  Paul's.  Notice  the  water  pump  in  front  of  Scoles  Book  Shop. 
Pumps  were  the  only  sources  of  drinking  water  for  New  York  at 
this  time  when  the  population  numbered  nearlv  100,000. 

William  Strickland,  who  drew  this  and  the  view  on  the  next  page 
was  an  architect  who  designed  many  buildings  in  Philadelphia.  Like 
Robertson's  views,  they  are  well  executed  and  charming  in  character. 

The  site  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  when  the  Trinity  Church  Vestry  first 
chose  it,  was  well  beyond  the  city  lines  in  what  had  been  a  wheat 
field.  When  the  choice  was  made  known,  "The  good  burghers 
scrupled  not  to  comment  on  the  follv  ...  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  who  had  put  so  large  and  ornate  a  building  in  a  place  so 
sequestered,  so  remote,  so  difficult  of  access,  and  to  which  the  popu- 
lation could  never  extend." 

Todav  St.  Paul's  church  steeple  is  dwarfed  by  the  surrounding 
buildings,  as  seen  in  the  lower  view. 
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VIEW  OF  BROADWAY,  SHOWING  GRACE  AND 
TRINITY  CHURCHES,  ABOUT  1812 


THIS  view,  a  watercolor  and  pen  drawing  on  paper  by  William 
Strickland,  looking  north  towards  Wall  Street  from  Exchange 
Alley,  depicts  lower  Broadway  at  a  period  when  it  was  a  social 
center  of  New  York.  Trinity  Church  (with  the  pointed  steeple)  ap- 
pears in  the  center  and  was  the  church's  second  edifice,  the  first 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1776.  To  the  left  of  Trinity  is 
Grace  Church,  which  had  been  completed  in  1809  and  which  stood 
until  1845,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  Chinese  museum.  After 
Grace  Church  left  this  site,  the  present  structure  was  built  on 
Broadway  at  10th  Street,  to  which  the  congregation  removed  in 
1846.  James  Renwick  was  the  architect.  At  the  extreme  left,  the 
large  house  with  the  pediment  was  the  home  of  Robert  Livingston, 
first  Chancellor  of  New  York  State,  who  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  George  Washington  as  President.  The  officer  in  uniform  on 
the  right  is  a  reminder  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Trinity  Church's  present  edifice,  viewed  from  the  same  location 
may  be  seen  below.  When  it  was  built  in  1846  its  steeple  could  be 
seen  from  all  sections  of  the  city. 

Broadway,  now  a  canyon  of  tall  buildings,  is  the  longest  street  in 
the  city,  reaching  from  one  end  of  Manhattan  Island  to  the  other. 
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VIEW  OF  BROADWAY  AND  CITY  HALL,  1819 


THIS  charming  view,  looking  north  and  showing  City  Hall  seven 
years  after  its  completion,  depicts  what  was  then  "uptown" 
New  York.  To  the  extreme  left  are  the  gates  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 
The  lamp  posts  in  front  of  the  gates  show  the  type  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  gas  in  1827. 

Note  the  pigs  in  the  streets.  These  were  a  common  nuisance  in 
New  York  and  there  are  several  cases  on  record  where  they  jumped 
upon  and  knocked  down  well-dressed  ladies.  During  this  period  it 
was  estimated  that  several  thousand  of  them  roamed  the  streets, 
although  acknowledged  to  be  a  public  disgrace  and  danger  to 
pedestrians. 

This  view  was  made  by  Axel  Klinckowstrom  as  an  illustration 
to  his  "Letters"  about  the  United  States.  Concerning  City  Hall, 
he  says:  "About  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  street  [Broadway]  from 
the  Battery  you  come  across  a  large  3-cornered  place,  which  is 
shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  Here  is  the  City  Hall.  ...  In  the  .  .  .  draw- 
ing, vou  will  see  the  costumes  in  use  here  and  also  all  the  vehicles 
from  the  elegant  coach  down  to  the  modest  pushcart.  .  .  ." 

Below  is  the  modern  view,  again  showing  the  gates  of  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  on  the  extreme  left. 

City  Hall  was  begun  in  1803  and  completed  in  1812.  The  architect 
and  builder  was  John  McComb,  whose  original  drawings  are  in  the 
librarv  of  The  New- York  Historical  Society.  The  building  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  examples  of  neo-classic  architecture  in 
America.  McComb  drew  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  day  while  building 
the  edifice. 
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WALL  STREET  IN  1834 


DRAWN  by  Hugh  Reinagle  and  lithographed  by  Peter  Maverick, 
Jr.,  the  view  looks  east  on  Wall  Street  from  the  steps  of 
Trinity  Church  at  Broadway.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  views 
because  it  depicts  Wall  Street  shortly  before  the  great  fire  of  De- 
cember 16-17,  1 835,  when  almost  all  of  the  buildings  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  east  of  Broad  Street  were  destroyed.  In  the  distance 
one  can  see  the  cupola  of  the  first  Merchants  Exchange  building, 
completed  in  1827,  which  housed  a  finely  executed  statue  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  by  Paul  Hughes.  This  structure  was  completely 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1835.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  also  gutted  by  fire  on  September  13,  1834,  is  shown  on  the 
north  side  of  Wall  Street. 

The  photograph  reproduced  below  the  1834  view  shows  the  same 
location  from  the  base  of  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church.  Today's  can- 
yon bears  little  resemblance  to  the  quaint  thoroughfare  of  one  hun- 
dred years  or  so  ago. 
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EAST  RIVER  SHORE  NORTH  FROM  61ST  STREET 
AS  SEEN  FROM  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,  1851 


THE  painting  reproduced  at  the  top  of  the  page  opposite  is  signed 
Ernst  Finkernagel  1851  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Fenwiclc 
Beekman,  President  of  the  Society.  The  house  on  the  central  eleva- 
tion, between  what  is  now  63rd  and  64th  Streets  on  York  Avenue, 
was  built  by  William  and  Abraham  Beekman,  brothers  of  the  Hon. 
James  Beekman  (founder  of  "Mount  Pleasant,"  51st  Street  and 
East  River,  in  1763,  two  rooms  of  which  are  represented  at  the 
Society).  At  the  date  depicted,  the  house  was  owned  by  James 
Beekman's  grandson,  John  C.  Beekman,  a  bachelor  known  as  "The 
Baron."  In  i860,  John  D.  Crimmins,  who  acquired  the  property,  and 
his  father  graded  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  and  opened  up  the 
section.  The  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  moved  to  the 
site  of  this  Beekman  house  in  1890  and  the  affiliated  Flower  Hos- 
pital stood  here  from  1894  to  1940,  when  it  was  demolished,  being 
replaced  by  a  parking  lot  (behind  the  gas  tanks  in  the  lower  view). 

The  Schermerhorn  house  (above  the  sailboat)  at  the  foot  of 
present  East  65th  Street  has  now  given  way  to  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  (East  River  Drive  between  65th  and  68th 
Streets),  to  the  right  of  which  looms  the  imposing  New  York  Hos- 
pital and  Cornell  Medical  College  (east  of  York  Avenue  between 
68th  and  71st  Streets)  in  the  modern  photographic  view.  The  site 
is  hidden  in  the  painting  by  the  shore-cliff  of  Blackwell's  Island. 

The  61st  Street  pier  on  the  left  was  for  prisoners  and  patients 
destined  for  or  returning  from  Blackwell's  (now  Welfare)  Island. 
The  boats  which  plied  between  the  pier  and  the  Island  landing  were 
manned  by  "trusties."  The  once-famous  "Widow's  Tavern"  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  dock  half  shown  in  the  painting. 

The  modern  photograph  below,  taken  at  about  the  same  spot 
on  Welfare  Island  where  the  painter  had  set  his  easel,  shows  the 
Department  of  Sanitation  pier  at  the  foot  of  61st  Street,  the  gas 
tanks  between  62nd  and  64th  Streets,  and,  besides  the  medical  in- 
stitutions already  mentioned,  the  Memorial  Hospital  for  Treat- 
ment of  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases  with  the  rising  Sloan-Kettering 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  between  67th  and  68th  Streets. 
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NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  LATTING  OBSERVATORY,  1855 


SOMETIMES  called  the  "Lost  Opportunities  View,"  because  of  the 
fortunes  in  real  estate  "which  could  have  been  made"  from 
the  empty  lots  shown,  the  panorama  depicts  the  city  south  from 
42nd  Street  as  it  appeared  in  1855.  The  site  of  the  Croton  Distribut- 
ing Reservoir  in  the  left  center  is  today  occupied  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  The  walk  around  the  top  of  the  reservoir  was  for 
years  a  fashionable  promenade.  To  the  right  is  shown  the  Crystal 
Palace,  built  in  1852-185 3,  which  housed  the  first  American  World's 
Fair.  It  was  opened  by  President  Pierce  on  July  14,  1853,  and  housed 
thousands  of  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  Fair  closed  the  following  year  on  October  31st, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  was  subsequently  used  for  various  public 
gatherings  until  it  burned  to  the  ground  in  twenty  minutes  on 
October  5,  1858. 

The  view  was  taken  from  the  Latting  Observatory  on  the  south 
side  of  43rd  Street,  just  east  of  Sixth  Avenue.  It  was  350  feet  high 
and  probably  the  highest  structure  erected  in  America  up  to  this 
time.  A  steam  elevator  provided  access  to  the  observation  points, 
where  telescopes  were  installed  for  the  visitors.  It  was,  however,  a 
financial  failure. 

The  lower  illustration  depicts  the  same  area  today,  having  been 
taken  from  the  roof  of  the  RCA  building,  six  blocks  north  of  the 
site  occupied  by  the  Latting  Observatory. 
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BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND  FROM 
EAST  86TH  STREET  LANDING,  1862 


THIS  fine  view  of  the  island  now  known  as  Welfare  Island  was 
depicted  by  Mrs.  Frances  Flora  Bond  Palmer,  better  known  as 
"Fanny"  Palmer  through  the  Currier  &  Ives  lithographs  of  her 
many  local  landscapes. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  acquired  this  107-acre 
East  River  island  from  James  Blackwell  for  $32,000  in  1828,  when  it 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  penitentiary,  constructed  for  $16,569.88. 
Thirty  years  later,  the  hospital  having  burned,  the  cornerstone  of 
a  new  $150,000  hospital  was  laid,  since  when  the  Island  has  been 
the  home  of  City  hospitals,  asylum,  and  corrective  institutions.  In 
191 1  an  effort  to  change  the  island's  name  to  "Hospital  Island" 
failed,  but  in  April  1921,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  without  notice  or 
public  hearings,  discarded  the  historic  name  in  favor  of  "Welfare 
Island." 

The  Island,  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1637  by  the  Dutch 
Governor  Wouter  Van  Twiller  and  confiscated  by  the  English  in 
1665,  had  been  known  as  Blackwell's  Island  for  245  years,  ever  since 
Robert  Blackwell,  in  1676,  married  the  step-daughter  of  its  original 
English  owner,  Captain  John  Manning,  notorious  for  surrendering 
the  Fort  to  the  Dutch  in  1673.  The  Island  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1776,  when  it  was  "about  three  miles  from  the  city,"  and 
was  converted  in  1782  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  into  a  recreation  ground 
for  American  prisoners  from  the  prison  ships  in  New  York  waters. 
After  the  war  the  Blackwells  resumed  farming,  fruit  culture,  and 
quarrying  operations  there,  except  for  its  brief  occupancy  by  James 
L.  Bell  (1823-1825),  from  whom  James  Blackwell  recovered  the 
Island  by  foreclosure  before  selling  it  to  the  City  in  1828. 

The  lower  view  is  a  modern  photograph  of  the  same  area  from 
Carl  Schurz  Park. 
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HERALD  SQUARE  IN  1898 


HE  1898  photograph  was  made  from  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated 


station  at  33rd  Street  and  looks  north  on  Broadway  (left)  and 
Sixth  Avenue.  Between  these  two  avenues  is  shown  the  Herald 
Building,  erected  in  1893  to  house  James  Gordon  Bennett's  New 
York  Herald,  from  which  the  square  took  its  name.  The  structure 
was  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White  and  on  its  southern  facade 
was  erected  in  1895  a  statue  of  Minerva  and  two  bellringers  ("Stuff" 
and  "Guff")  who  pealed  the  hours  when  their  hammers  struck  the 
bronze  bell  at  Minerva's  feet.  Numerous  cable  cars  are  shown,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  in  1893.  They  were  subsequently  replaced  in 
1901  by  electric  cars  and  by  motor  buses  in  1936.  Jim  Corbett's 
saloon  is  shown  on  the  site  presently  occupied  by  Saks  34th  Street. 
This  area  is  now  the  most  congested  portion  of  the  shopping  district. 

In  1940,  after  the  removal  of  the  Elevated  structure,  which  was 
demolished  at  this  point  during  March  and  April  1939,  the  old 
Herald  Building  was  replaced  by  a  modern  edifice,  and  the  statue 
of  Minerva  and  the  bellringers,  having  been  removed  and  placed  in 
storage  in  192 1,  was  re-erected  in  the  recreated  Herald  Square.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  the  location  as  it  now  appears. 
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VIEW  OF  LOWER  NEW  YORK  FROM 
NEW  JERSEY  ABOUT  1900 


GEORGE  P.  Hall  made  a  number  of  photographic  panoramas  of 
lower  New  York  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  this  view 
being  a  portion  of  one  of  them.  It  shows  the  city's  skyline  from  about 
Morris  Street  north  to  Cortlandt  Street  from  the  Jersey  shore.  The 
tallest-appearing  structure,  with  a  flagged  dome  toward  the  right 
of  the  picture,  is  the  19-story  Manhattan  Life  Building.  Yet  to  be 
constructed  were  the  Woolworth  and  Singer  buildings,  both  com- 
pleted in  1908. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  photograph  with  its  corresponding 
present-day  counterpart  shown  below  reveals  only  one  building 
common  to  both  views — the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  build- 
ing at  Liberty  and  West  Streets,  a  low,  9-story  structure  in  the  left 
foreground  to  the  right  of  the  "HO"  sign  in  the  1900  photograph. 
The  steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  shown  in  the  right  center  of  the 
1900  view,  is  today  hidden  by  the  towering  skyscrapers.  In  a  span 
of  fifty  years  the  skyline  of  New  York  has  changed  so  radically  that 
these  two  views  of  the  same  location  cannot  be  recognized  as  such. 
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SAINT  NICHOLAS,  PATRON  SAINT  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM 

By  Maxfield  Parrish,  1898 
From  Knickerbocker's  History  of  A' etc  York  (1900  ed.) 
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